took possession of his mind as an accomplished fact, alarmed
him slightly. He understood what Paul feared on his behalf :
a sort of spellbound life, a lapse into the habits of a tepid,
insignificant little existence which would sap his powers of
thought and will. Not long ago he had been wondering
what on earth he was up to, sitting over a glass of cham-
pagne in a place where he was not in the least amused. Now
he knew that this evening was very important for him, since
it was exactly what the other evenings would be like. It was
both the present and the future, and as significant as the
chromium boudoir, the divan, the armchairs, Yvette, Chou,
the ex-Inspector of Schools, the smell of the dressing-room,
the letters to the prisoner-husband, the blue dressing-gown,
the roll of toilet paper.

While he was immersed in these unprofitable reflections
the atmosphere of the bar had changed. There was talk from
one table to another: attitudes became more casual, and
conversation freer. Flora had gone to another table to vent
her indignation. * Too young, indeed ! Can you imagine
such nonsense ! Besides, when he got into bed he never
stopped . . . ' Some people came and sat with Yvette,
chatted away to her and called her f Dear'. The men
tended to paw her about in a genial sort of way, or larded
their talk with salacious double-meanings, which she
pretended to disapprove of, but there was a glitter in her
eyes. She herself often got up and took a turn round the
room, moving from group to group. Once, at the bar, she
had a word with the monocled German officer. On her
return from these excursions she brought back scraps of
gossip, which were the subject of much comment. Antoine,
who thought them uninteresting, listened with avidity none
the less. He felt already on intimate terms with all the clients
of the Pomme d*Adam> and without losing sight of the futility
of their talk, and without ceasing to be bored, he religiously